these things than I.   John, what do you make of these?'*

His foreman, a curly, hairy and shaggy man, who
looked a good honest fellow, came limping up. He
examined the piece and shook his head.

"It's a rare setting," he said. "If these stones were sold
to you as genuine, you ought to recover in the courts.
Did they charge you much for it?"

"It was an expensive piece," she said. "What are the
stones, if they are not genuine? They must be jewels."

"I wouldn't say what they are," John said. "Some of
these philosophers' stones, as we call them; they make
them in the ovens in the East. They are good imitations,
and valuable as bits of skill, they must be hard to make;
but they're not jewels and have no market value. It is
a pity, for being false, they take away the value of the
setting, which is good work. It isn't worth anything at
present. It is an attempt to deceive." Plainly, he was
telling the truth.

"Are these other pieces also false stones?" she asked.

He looked very carefully at each one. "Yes," he said.
"They are all false. They are the kind of thing made
for what is called The Mug's Market', the very rich
young man. These have been mostly made by one man,
who is a very good designer. Apart from the design,
they are nothing."

"How can you tell that they are imitations?" she
asked.

"It is our craft and knowledge," Mithridatqs said.
"But feel for yourself. Here are the real stones." He
pulled open a drawer and showed deep wooden com-
partments half full of gems of different kinds. "All these
are real stones," he said. "Lift some of them to your lips
and cheek; then lift your own."

She did as she was bid and felt the unmistakable dif-